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HE General President has tendered his resignation as a member of 

the executive committee representing the Wage Earners of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation to Ralph Easley, Secretary of that body. The 
reason for this action is that, in his opinion, the National Civic Federation 
has lost its usefulness to labor organizations. The original purpose of 
the National Civic Federation, when instituted and headed by Mr. Seth 
Low, John Mitchell and others, was to be helpful towards bringing about 
conciliation and in establishing a better understanding between Capital 
and Labor. It was to ke helpful during strikes in trying to bring about 
conferences between the parties at interest. At the beginning it did some 
good along those lines but in late years it has broken away from this policy. 
Therefore, the General President felt that he could no longer continue to 
allow his name to be used in connection with that institution. 


> 


HE Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local Union No. 753, cf Chicago, has signed 

up its agreement for another term, obtaining a substantial increase 
for its splendid membership. At the meeting at which the membership 
accepted the agreement, they did not forget the officers and substantially 
increased the salaries of the men working for the local union. The Milk 
Wagon Drivers is one local union having in mind the splendid work done 
for them by the officers who have been in their employment for a number 
of years. Three of the salaried officers of this union, of milk men, are now 
receiving much larger salaries than are the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union, but any one who knows 
the situation does not, for one minute, begrudge them what they are 
getting. They are laborers who are worthy of their hire. 


HEN Jupiter made man, he gave him two wallets—one for his neigh- 

bor’s faults, the other for his own. He threw them over the man’s 
shoulder, so that one hung in front and the other behind. The man kept 
the one in front for his neighbor’s faults, and the one behind for his own; 
so that while the first was always under his nose, it took some pains to 
see the latter. This custom, which began thus early, is not quite unknown 
at the present day. 
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Declarations of the A. F. of L. 


Washington, D. C.. 
To the Chairman and Members of the 

Platform and Resolutions Commit- 

tee of the 1924 Republican and 

Democratic National Conventions: 

Out of our experiences as workers 
and citizens of this republic Ameri- 
can labor has reached carefully cen- 
sidered conclusions upon proposals 
that should be embodied in our na- 
tional policies. As your political 
party is to make an appeal to the 
minds and consciences of the voters 
for support of a national program to 
be formulated in your party plat- 
form, as representative of America’s 
workers we submit for your most 
earnest consideration proposals that 
labor deems essential to continued 
national progress and maintenance of 
a genuine patriotism that comes from 
confidence in guiding political ideals 
as well as wisdom and integrity of 
administration. 

With fully justified reasons our 
voters will scrutinize most critically 
the declarations and decisions of 
party conventions held this year. 
There is imperative need for revival 
of a feeling of high responsibility for 
maintaining political activity on a 
plane compatible with those ideals 
for which we as a republic stand. 
The following proposals constitute 
the legislative program which labor 
urges as imperative and eminently 
constructive, and insists should be in- 
cluded in your platform: 

To promote highest material prog- 
ress which is the basis for national 
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effectiveness as well as an agency for 
national service, we urge that indus- 
try and commerce be freed from leg- 
islative prohibitions that restrict de- 
velopment in conformity to economic 
requirements. To this end we pro- 
pose the repeal of anti-trust legisla- 
tion and the enactment of legislation 
that will provide regulation in public 
interest and legalize economic or- 
ganization as well as the constructive 
activities of trade associations. 

It is unescapable that an integral 
part of legislation establishing this 
economic policy is full recognition of 
the right of workers to assist them- 
selves in unions for their protection 
and advancement both as workers 
and citizens and collectively to carry 
on the legitimate functions of trade 
unions. Perversion of the injunctive 
process to apply to personal relations 
in industrial disputes must be pro- 
hibited and equity procedure returned 
to its beneficent service in protection 
of property. 

It is essential for the conservation 
of national virility that child life be 
protected. We therefore urge the 
ratification by the states of the joint 
resolution passed by the Congress, to 
amend the Constitution empowering 
the Congress to enact such legisla- 
tion as will safeguard the future child 
life of our Republic. 

Because the labor clauses of the 
transportation act of 1920 have 
proved ineffective, we ask their repeal 
and the enactment of legislation that 
will afford opportunity for the volun- 
tary organizations of management 
and employes to deal with problems 
of industrial relations. 

We demand the enactment of leg- 
islation providing that products of 
convict labor shipped from one state 
into another shall be subject to the 
laws of the latter state exactly as 
though they had been produced there- 
in. 

In order to mitigate unemployment 
attending business depressions, we 
urge the enactment of legislation 
authorizing that construction and re- 


pair of public works be initiated in 
periods of acute unemployment. 

In appreciation we urge adequate 
provision for the full rehabilitation 
of all injured in the service during 
the World War. 

We urge proper recognition of the 
work of those in the civilian service 
of the government with adequate 
compensation based upon equitable 
classification. 

We favor the enactment of more 
comprehensive compensation laws to 
provide for all workers not covered 
by state compensation acts. We de- 
mand more liberal provisions for 
those incapacitated by industrial acci- 
dents or occupational diseases. 

We maintain that the Volstead Act 
is contrary to the desire of the ma- 
jority of our citizens as well as the 
spirit of the eighteenth amendment. 
and we demand that it be modified to 
permit the manufacture and sale of 
beer containing not more than 2.75 
per cent alcohol. 

We declare for the maintenance of 
freedom of speech, press, assemblage 
and association. We oppose any 
regulation to restrict these funda- 
mental rights, believing that individ- 
uals and groups should be responsible 
for their acts and utterances. 

We oppose conscription except as a 
military measure for defensive war 
and oppose all proposals to initiate 
compulsory labor under whatever 
guise. 

In order to maintain representative 
government based upon the will of 
the people, we advocate a constitu- 
tional amendment enabling Congress 
to re-enact by two-thirds vote any 
measure declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Labor favors graduated income and 
inheritance taxes and opposes the 
sales tax as well as all other attempts 
to place excessive burdens on those 
least able to pay. 

We demand that our nation iden- 
tify itself with international agencies 
and conferences to promote world 
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peace. We urge membership in the 
League of Nations and participation 
in the world court. 
SAML. GOMPERS, 
President. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President. 
JOSEPH F. VALENTINE, 
Second Vice-President. 
FRANK DUFFY, 
Third Vice-President. 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
T. A. RICKERT, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
JACOB FISCHER, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
MARTIN F. RYAN, 
Eighth Vice-President. 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Treasurer. 
Executive Council American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
SAML. GOMPERS, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
JAS. 0. CONNELL, 
Executive Committee, A. F. of L., 
National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee. 


Thomas Jefferson Said — 


The great object of my fear is the 
Federal Judiciary. That body, like 
gravity, ever acting, with noiseless 
foot and unalarming advance, gain- 
ing ground step by step, and holding 
what it gains is engulfing insidious- 
ly the special governments into the 
jaws of that which feeds them. 

There is no danger I apprehend so 
much as the consolidation of our 
government by the noiseless and 
therefore unalarming instrumentality 
of the Supreme Court. This is the 
form in which Federalism now arrays 
itself, and consolidation is the present 
principle of distinction between Re- 
publicans and the pseudo-Republicans 
but real federalists. Where the press 





is free, and every man able to read, 
all is safe. 

The only security of all is in a free 
press. The force of public opinion 
can not be resisted when permitted 
freely to be expressed. The agita- 
tion it produces must be submitted to. 
It is necessary to keep the waters 
pure. 

The press is the best instrument 


' for enlightening the mind of man, 


and improving him as a rational, 
moral, and social being. 

It is not wisdom alone, but public 
confidence in that wisdom which can 
support an administration. 

The dignity and stability of govern- 
ment in all its branches, the morals 
of the people and every blessing of 
society, depend so much upon an up- 
right and skillful administration of 
justice, that the judicial power ought 
to be distinct from both the legisla- 
tive and executive, and independent 
of both, so that it may be a check 
upon both, as both should be checks 
upon that. 





Fifteen Million German Co-Op- 
erators Appeal to America 


One-quarter of the German peo- 
ple, banded together in the huge Ger- 
man co-operative movement, have 
sent a call to America for moral help. 
“In this crisis,” reads the message 
sent by the Central Union of German 
Distributive Societies to the farmer, 
labor and co-operative organizations 
of America, “and in the true spirit of 
the international co-operative move- 
ment, which exists in all countries, 
we appeal to the organized farmers, 
labor and other co-operators in Amer- 
ica to support the recent proposals 
for a new reparations conference 
which shall fix in a fair and impar- 
tial way Germany’s capacity to pay 
indemnities.” This appeal was re- 
ceived by the All American Co-oper- 
ative Commission a few days after 
Secretary of State Hughes had def- 
initely refused to join in the proposed 
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reparations conference because of the 
limitation put on its powers by the 
French government. The decreased 
purchasing power of the members of 
the German co-operative societies 
means a loss not only to the German 
co-operative movement, the appeal 
points out, but to American producers 
and farmers as well. In 1913 Ger- 
many consumed 229 million bushels 
of wheat; in 1922 only 110 million 
bushels. The same conditions apply 
to copper, oil, cotton and other Amer- 
ican products. In addition, the ap- 
peal continues, the ever increasing 
chaos in Central Europe has been a 
factor in the total unemployment of 
1,300,000 men in Great Britain, with 
a further consequent injury to the 
American exporter and producer, 
whose goods these British workers 
formerly bought. “Over 40 per cent 
of the German industrial population 
are today either totally unemployed 
or working so few hours a week that 
they are unable to earn a bare 
existence wage. This has caused so 
great a falling off in German trade 
union membership that all labor 
standards hitherto gained by years 
of patient effort are threatened by 
an ever-growing mass of unorganized 
workers. Already our children are 
suffering from severe under-nourish- 
ment and disease. Four million 
working-class children in Germany 
are today under-fed; tuberculosis 
among six-year-old children examined 
on entering school has increased from 
onehalf of one per cent in 1913 to 
five and a half per cent in 1922; and 
80 per cent of the children of four- 
teen years leaving school are incap- 
able of entering any occupation re- 
quiring physical work.” 

Reminding the American people of 
the claims made during the war, 
when we insisted that our sole wish 
was to help the German people estab- 
lish a democratic and peaceful gov- 
ernment, the appeal declares: “The 


German republic is, in the opinion of 
the German co-operative movement, 





the only constructive achievement of 
the war—or of the peace. 

The German republic is today in 
grave danger. Increasing misery 
among the German people, due to 
failure to settle the reparations ques- 
tions on a just and permanent basis 
in accordance with Germany’s capac- 
ity to pay, is causing such despair in 
our people as must soon produce 


, either a military dictatorship or a 


communist revolution. In either case, 
the republic would be lost, and with 
the republic would go all hope of 
moderate and orderly progress of the 
co-operative movement for many 
years to come. We believe 
that if America participates in such 
a conference, together with Great 
Britain and such other countries as 
desire the restoration of peace and 
order in Centra] Europe and the re- 
sumption of normal trade and in- 
dustry, America’s moral support to 
the decisions of the conference will 
be enough to insure their fulfillment.” 
—Research Department, Fed. Coun- 
cil Churches of Christ. 





“Modern Feudalism 


In a recent issue of “The Church- 
man,” the national journal of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Joseph 
A. Leighton, professor of philosophy 
at the Ohio State University and 
chairman of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, made 
the following statement: 

“Large-scale industrialism has 
given control over the economic well- 
being and therefore the very lives of 
millions of our fellow beings to small, 
privately associated groups of in- 
dustrial and financial] magnates. 

“This control, by the few, of the 
means of existence for the many is 
the most powerful and far-reaching 
form of economic feudalism that our 
western civilization has yet wit- 
nessed. It is being checked only by 
the association of labor groups for 
the purpose of waging warfare with 
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their capitalistic masters. It will do 
no good to mince matters. 

“No other force than the organized 
power of labor has or can now check 
the greed of stockholders, financial 
manipulators and captains of in- 
dustry.” 





Tax Privilege Heavy, Is Church- 
man’s View 


Washington.—At a time when the 
nation is discussing tax reductions, 
the National Catholic welfare con- 
ference issues this significant state- 
ment under the caption: “Bishops’ 
Program Advocated Heavy Taxes On 
Rich”: 

“The bishops’ program of social 
reconstruction, issued in February, 
1919, advocated ‘heavy taxation on 
incomes, excess profits and inher- 
itances’ as one of the means of rem- 
edying ‘excessive gains by a small 
minority of privileged capitalists.’ 

“In commenting on this proposal 
the program states that ‘our immense 
war debt constitutes a particular 
reason why incomes and excess profits 
should continue to be heavily taxed.’ 
It adds that ‘in this way two impor- 
tant ends will be attained; the poor 
will be relieved of injurious tax bur- 
dens and the small class of special 
privileged capitalists will be com- 
pelled to return a part of their un- 
earned gains to _ society.’”—News 
Letter. 


W. hut Baber Has Done 


The organized labor movement has 
contributed more toward the prosper- 
ity of our country than any other 
group. Free schools, sanitary hous- 
ing, shorter workday, fire protection, 
compensation laws for injured work- 
men, mothers’ pensions, protective 
laws for working women and aboli- 
tion of child labor are some of the 
things labor has fought for with the 
aid of intelligent public opinion. 

While murders, robberies, burgla- 





ries, exorbitant rents, profiteering 
and shortage of housing still seem to 
be the run of life and while the profit- 
eers still pile up their plunder the 
American Labor Movement goes on 
and on fighting to check the fleecing 
of labor. 

Some of us sit idly by, waiting for 
a Messiah to rise out of the dead, or 
from somewhere else to save the 
world, while the bootleggers, politi- 
cians dishonest office holders, are 
permitted to perpetuate themselves 
in the turmoil of our present social 
system. 

Then we have the “Intellectual” 
class that sheds crocodile tears over 
the struggling wage earners. The 
rainbow chasers with their idealistic 
dreams. The individualists who want 
everything and give nothing and 
many other freaks who want to plas- 
ter themselves upon the labor move- 
ment with as many cures for our 
evils as there are stars in the sky. 

And there are the superior people 
who are supporting themselves in a 
professional way or on profits of in- 
dustry who impudently raise the 
question, “Why should a workingman 
be paid ten or twelve dollars per 
day ?” 

Our one-stepping, shimmy-shaking 
society cannot be made to understand 
that high wages add prosperity to the 
country and that a prosperous coun- 
try affords a better living for its in- 
habitants. 

The Roman Emperor, Nero, played 
on his fiddle while Rome was on fire. 
These idiots would do likewise if 
they could. 

During depression of business we 
usually suffer from what is thought 
to be overproduction, while as a mat- 
ter of fact we simply suffer on ac- 
count of not being able to buy back 
the commodities we produce for the 
same amount of money we receive. 
This, of course, is nothing new to 
labor, for on various occasions ‘we 
have tried to prove that high wages 
increase the buying capacity and fur- 
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nish purchasing power to absorb the 
surplus output. This in turn creates 
a higher standard of living, better 
environment, more education and 
brings higher ideals into the minds of 
the younger generation. 

Organized labor does not have to 
fight a running battle. It stands on 
terra firma and keeps forging ahead, 
gaining ground as it goes along on 
its mission of freedom and democ- 
racy.—Upholsterers’ Journal. 





Company Unions 


“Company unions” are wholly the 
creation of the employer and in no 
sense represent the workers, Repre- 
sentative George Huddleston of Ala- 
bama told the House in a vigorous 
attack on the opponents of the 
Howell-Barkley railroad bill.—Metal 
Trades Bulletin. 





Think This Over 


“Five million young Americans left 
their families, homes and vocations 
during the world war to accept a sol- 
dier’s pay and die for their country 
if need be,” said Senator Capper in 
discussing the need for a universal 
draft law. “During the war 77,644 
young Americans, the country’s best, 
gave up their lives. There were 215,- 
423 more wounded in action. While 
this sublime sacrifice was going on 
6,644 other American citizens be- 
came ‘war millionaires’ and not less 
than 10,000 more citizens amassed 
fortunes through profiteering in the 
necessities of their government. 

“Uncle Sam planked down more 
than $1,000,000 for 25,000 airplanes, 
20,000 to be on the front and in re- 
serve by January, 1918, and not one 
ever reached the front. 

“In after-armistice settlements, 
thirty-five contractors were overpaid 
$40,000,000. In 27,000 contracts in- 
volving the expenditure of $6,000,- 
000,000 there was not a cancellation 
clause. One contractor got out a 
pamphlet to boost morale among his 


workers. The pamphlet contained his 
picture—not made from a _photo- 
graph, but painted by a famous ar- 
tist, whose fee was $4,500, and Uncle 
Sam paid the bill as part of that con- 
tractor’s production cost. 

“Of shameless and traitorous profi- 
teering during this great national 
calamity, the half will never be told. 
and yet these Benedict Arnolds were 
the exception rather than the rule.” 





Growth of Ice Industry 


The arrival of warm spring days 
has increased the dependence of the 
average housewife on the ice man 
and stimulated the production of ar- 
tificial ice. While not a seasonal 
business, the ice industry, of course, 
reaches its greatest activity during 
the summer, when the rate at which 
a “chunk” melts away is increased. 
Few industries have made greater 
strides during the last decade, ice 
now being regarded as an indispen- 
sable product. Whereas previously it 
had been looked upon somewhat as a 
luxury. In the old days the average 
house had a cool cellar in which but- 
ter, milk, canned goods and veg- 
etables were kept, while now the 
cellar has been displaced by a base- 
ment, cemented and warm, and used 
for furnace room and laundry. 

Some interesting statistics on the 
development of the ice industry 
were presented at a recent meeting 
of a state dealers’ association by L. 
C. Smith, of Chicago, secretary of 
the national organization. There is 
invested in the ice business of the 
United States more than $690,000,- 
000 and the annual turnover amounts 
to $260,000,000. Ice production ranks 
ninth among the nation’s industries 
in value of product. The pro- 
ducing capacity of this country is 
58,000,000 tons, of which 42,000,000 
tons are manufactured and 16,000,- 
000 tons natural ice. The develop- 
ment of the business is indicated by 
going back only ten years to the 
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1914 statistics, which show that the 
production for that year amounted 
to only 24,000,000 tons of natural 
ice and 26,000,000 tons of manufac- 
tured ice. Prices were much lower 
then, the total yield having a value 
of only $50,000,000. 

New England comprises the larg- 
est natural ice producing district in 
the United States, since it lies near- 
est the greatest source of supply in 
connection with the best market. 
The day of high freight rates has 
been a great factor in reducing the 
volume of natural ice shipments, 
long railroad hauls being impossible. 
The average per capita consumption 
of ice in this country is about 1,000 
pounds, or half a ton. Consump- 
tion varies greatly in different sec- 
tions of the country, ranging from 
350 pounds per person in Seattle, 
for example, to 2,100 pounds in St. 
Louis. The average cost of domestic 
delivery in this country is $5.72 a 
ton.—Indianapolis Star. 





Less Waste in Production, Not 
Wage Cut, Is Economy 


Cleveland.—Price reductions should 
come through the elimination of 
wastefulness, not out of wages and 
salaries, said Edward Filene, Boston 
business man, in an address at the 
annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Under good production and good 
distribution—which means, under 
mass production and mass distribu- 
tion—high standards of wages will be 
maintained, for it will be most prof- 
itable to the producer,” said Mr. Fi- 
lene. 

“The reduction in price should 
come .out of the elimination of the 
middlemen and the present wasteful- 
ness of production and distribution— 
not out of wages and salaries; that is, 
that it will be most profitable to pre- 
serve the buying power of the 
masses. 

“This will, in turn, insure much 


greater content among the masses of 
people, who will then have freedom— 
not merely freedom to exercise a 
voice in government, but at least a 
truer economic freedom.”—News 
Letter. 





Law 


The foundation of civilization is 
law. There must be recognized law 
both in the State and in the Nation. 
Our Nation could not continue to 
function and civilization would be 
driven from our country were it not » 
for the fact that we have laws pro- 
tecting the innocent from the brutal 
dictation of those who do not believe 
in or abide by our laws; men who 
have no conscience, who are born 
with brains that lean toward wrong- 
doing and evil. 

It is just the same with an organ- 
ization of labor—it must have laws 
to govern it and those laws must be 
observed after they are made, other- 
wise there would be no stability in the 
organization. The individual mem- 
ber within a local that defies the vote 
and action of his local deserves and 
should be disciplined and punished. 
The local union that defies the laws 
made by the convention of the Inter- 
national Union, under which it is 
chartered, has no place within the 
great labor movement of our country. 
If a man breaks his contract with the 
union he is worse than the employer 
who breaks the contract solemnly en- 
tered into with his employes.—Metal 
Polishers’ Journal. 





Attend Union Meetings 


What hurts the union hurts you, 
for this reason you are deeply con- 
cerned in all things that affect your 
labor organization one way or the 
other. 

Did it ever occur to you that there 
is nothing which injures the union so 
much as the failure of members to 
attend meetings? 

Stop and consider what it means if 
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you are one of those union members 
who never attend the meetings. 

Suppose all other members did 
what you are doing, what then? It 
would mean that nobody would be at 
the meetings, and before many moons 
passed there would be no union. 

The reason that a union exists at 
all is due almost wholly to those who 
attend the meetings. 

If you are not attending you are 
doing that which would kill your 
union if all other members followed 
your example. 

The more members stay away the 
harder it makes it for the few who 
do attend. They have to bear the 
brunt of the struggle. No matter 
how hard they try they are weakened 
by your absence, just as an army 
would be weakened if most of the sol- 
diers in the ranks went into hiding 
on the days when there were battles 
to fight. 

You want results from the union, 
don’t you? 

Then by the eternal laws that 
underlie all human progress you must 
help get these results. 

Nothing hurts your union so much 
as the indifference of the members. 

No attack from the outside can 
possibly do so much harm as this in- 
excusable slacking on the inside. 

It is this shirking of duty that 
does more injury to a union than 
anything else. 

A real union man never permits 
anything but extraordinary cause to 
keep him away from his union meet- 
ings.—Metal Polishers’ Journal. 





Washington.—To investigate pri- 
vate detectives and other spies in in- 
dustry is the purpose of a resolution 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Wheeler of Montana. 

The resolution declares that vari- 
ous court proceedings and published 
investigations tend to show that “a 
large number of private detective 
agencies are obtaining large sums of 
money from business concerns and 





organizations by falsely representing 
movements among their employes by 
manufacturing scares concerning rad- 
ical propaganda and alleged plans for 
the use of violence in industrial con- 
fiicts.” 

“These agencies and other interests 
connected with them,” the resolution 
continues, “are detrimental to peace- 
ful relationship between employers 
and employes, setting up a system of 
espionage in industry, thriving on the 
unrest and fear they create and 
spreading false rumors and scares to 
maintain their alleged service.” 

Senator Wheeler asks that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and La- 
bor be empowered “to conduct an in- 
quiry into the extent of this system 
of industrial espionage in all its rami- 
fications.” —News Letter. 





The foundations of the great trade 
unions of today were laid by the de- 
voted enthusiasm of idealists, many 
of whom have now gone “silently to 
rest.” The heritage they bequeathed 
to us who follow them is a priceless 
gift which embodies the best they 
had to give to their fellow men. Let 
us see to it that, because it came to 
us without effort or sacrifice, we do 
not squander it by indifference, or 
through giving too little thought to 
what it cost to create it. We in our 
day have a duty. First of all to real- 
ize the great struggle which had to 
be ‘made by those who brought the 
trade union movement to the point 
where it became an accepted institu- 
tion. And then to do our share to 
hand it on to those who follow us, 
so that it shall continue with ever 
increasing efficiency, as the best and 
foremost means in the hands of the 
workers for the improvement of their 
daily lot in life. 





A shoe in a modern factory passes 
through over a hundred separate 
operations. One can be made com- 


plete in less than 20 minutes. 
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Analyzing the Republican Convention 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


As every one expected, Calvin Coolidge was nominated without any seri- 
ous opposition. The papers throughout the country would give one to 
understand that the wishes and desires of President Coolidge were carried 
out from the very beginning, on the platform and in all other matters. 
This is not so. On the contrary, the distinct opposite took place. For 
instance, Mr. Butler and Mr. Stearns of Boston, both very wealthy men, 
and the representatives of Mr. Coolidge, were very anxious to secure the 
nomination for Vice-President for Mr. Burton, but as soon as the conven- 
tion heard this, it repudiated Mr. Burton and offered the nomination to 
Frank Lowden of Illinois. Again, upon the rejection of this offer by Mr. 
Lowden, Mr. Butler again announced that Mr. Hoover should be the man 
to receive the nomination, and, a second time, the convention rejected the 
choice of the President and nominated Mr. Dawes. 

In drafting the platform, it is stated by the Republican press that 
the President’s wishes were carried out. Of course, to a certain extent, 
that is true, but the fact of the matter is the desires and the wishes of 
Big Business were carried out. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, ap- 
peared before the committee on platform with Labor’s demands, as adopted 
by the Executive Council, and he was given three or four minutes in which 
.to present his case and practically nothing was done on any of the requests 
made by the American Federation of Labor in so far as ang them in 
the platform of the Republican party. 

It is true they went on record as favoring a Child _— law, but al- 
most two-thirds of the states have at present Child Labor laws on their 
statute books. It is a popular question; and all elements of society, with 
the exception of a few employers in the South, or their hirelings, favor a 
national child labor law. This law was passed by the legislature in Wash- 
ington but was rejected by the United States Supreme Court, as being 
unconstitutional, and the thing desired now is to amend the Constitution, 
which no doubt will be done. This is about all that Labor got in the plat- 
form of the Republican party. It is also true that they declared for boards 
of conciliation and arbitration to handle railroad controversies but this 
declaration means practically nothing in addition to what we already have. 
The declaration neither condemns nor approves the Esch-Cummins law, 
which, at the present time, is entirely unsatisfactory to the railroad work- 
ers of America, and that part of it creating the U. S. Railroad Wage Board 
has been unanimously condemned by the American Federation of Labor 
in:‘convention assembled. 

What will be the outcome of the election? Are Coolidge and Dawes 
going to strengthen the ticket? First let me say, it is the opinion of the 
writer, that Mr. Coolidge is a very weak individual, ready to make sacri- 
fices of any kind in order that he may become President. On the other 
hand, Mr. Dawes is a bullhead of the worst type. He has some brains 
and ability but is entirely uncontrollable. He is liable to kick over the 
traces at any time or blunder in his statements during the campaign or 
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make an unwarranted attack on the trade union movement, or something 
of that style, when it would have been better for him to have suppressed 
his opinions. 

Mr. Coolidge, as Governor of Massachusetts, was not so bitterly op- 
posed to Labor as one might think and perhaps the reason for the small 
liberality in thought towards Labor with which he is possessed, is due to 
the fact that Massachusetts is somewhat of a progressive state, and al- 
though the Legislature is Republican, it has been somewhat favorable to 
Labor legislation in years past. This is again due to the fact that Massa- 
chusetts being such a large industrial state and the masses of working peo- 
ple being vastly in the majority, it would not be good policy for the state ad- 
ministration to reject all Labor legislation. 

The action of Mr. Coolidge at the time of the policemen’s strike was 
of the “do nothing kind” or “I refuse to interfere.” One day he was with 
the strikers promising to help them and the next day with the Massa- 
chusetts Employers’ Association, and if he again changed his mind and 
expressed a desire to help the strikers, Mr. Curtis, who was then Commis- 
sioner of Police, told him to keep his hands off. Mr. Coolidge then gave up 
and did nothing but was given the credit for breaking up the policemen’s 
strike, which, we might say in passing, should never have taken place. Bos- 
ton, however, had the best and perhaps the cleanest body of men on its 
police force of any large city in America, at that time, and it was a pity to 
see large numbers of those honest, faithful public employes sacrificed, who 
on many occasions risked their very lives in the performance of their 
duties, and who had given the greater part of their lives in serving the city. 
It was, as stated above, a pity to sacrifice those men, and President Coolidge 
could have helped in a humanitarian work at the time, but he did nothing. 
However, his name was spread broadcast throughout the country and as 
a result, four years ago, he was given the Vice-Presidency, and then we all 
know what happened. President Harding passed away and he became 
President of the United States. Since he became President he has ac- 
quiesced to Big Business in every action and has practically, in every in- 
stance, decided in favor of Big Business. 

Lest we forget, it should be impressed upon our minds, that President 
Coolidge vetoed the Bonus Bill of the American Legion on the excuse that 
it would increase taxation on Big Business throughout the country. The 
American Legion and its members, who sacrificed everything, even their 
lives, to aid our country in time of need, will not forget this; will not for- 
get that the poor unfortunate fellow who quit his job to fight for his coun- 
try, and went away to war, and when he returned could not find a job, did 
not receive any consideration, but every consideration is given the big tax 
payer who robbed the government and the public during the war. Presi- 
dent Coolidge also was against the increase in salary for the post office 
employes. Why? His excuse again was that it would add another burden 
to the Nation in the shape of taxation—Big Business again would be taxed. 
He offered as an alibi the fact that Congress had made no provision for 
an increase in revenue in the post office department. He, as President, 
could very easily have suggested that parcel post rates be slightly increased 
to meet the increased expense of operation in that department, but he 
did not want to suggest this because again it would hit Big Business be- 
cause it uses the parcel post extensively. The United States government 
is losing hundreds of thousands of dollars annually on the parcel post. All 
Federal employes, and there are thousands of them, received a bonus dur- 
ing the war of about $200 per year per person. This bonus was granted 
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in order that they might remain in the employment of the government 
as private industries were paying much better salaries than was the gov- 
ernment. Under the law, the bonus could be withdrawn at any time. In 
order that the employes might not suffer a reduction in wages. A bill was 
introduced increasing the salaries of Federal employes $200 per year, 
or the amount they were receiving under the bonus. The bill passed 
both the House and Senate but it laid on the desk of the Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Longworth, a pliant servant of President Coolidge, and a dyed- 
in-the-wool, machine Republican of the old type, and in his desk it died 
for want of the Speaker’s signature transmitting it to the President. I 
feel safe in assuring you that this action was willful and premeditated 
and it is also safe to presume that President Coolidge and Mr. Longworth 
thoroughly understand each other. 

Again, President Coolidge insisted that the Mellon income tax law be 
placed on the statute books. Congress and the Senate rejected this be- 
cause’ it was taking off the taxes on the rich or wealthy and not taking 
them off for the poor or ordinary middle class of people as much as it 
should. Many Republicans as well as Democrats rejected the Mellon tax 
proposition which was sponsored by the President in the interest of Big 
Business, and a bill, somewhat amended and advocated by the Democrats, 
was passed, which will give to those least able to pay this tax a considerable 
ea and places a substantial increase, over the Mellon bill, on Big 

usiness. 


These are some of the things which Mr. Coolidge has sponsored and 


, advocated since he assumed the important office of President of the United 


States. Every utterance, every statement, every action, has been in favor 
of Big Business and entirely devoid of consideration for the great masses 
of people. 

It came out in the oil investigation scandal in Washington that when 
he wanted to appoint a commission he called up Ed. McLean, one of the 
ringleaders of the old-time labor-hating crew in Washington to ask him 
if such-and-such an appointment would be satisfactory to him. Mr. Coolidge 
is not a strong man. The Republican party, disunited as it is at present, 
needs a strong man. Johnson’s friends on the western coast are boiling 
mad because of the treatment he has received at the hands of the Coolidge 
machine. Senator LaFollette is liable to be a candidate on the third party 
ticket when that party meets in Cleveland on July 4th. If LaFollette runs 
he will carry several Republican states, but if he only carries five or six, 
he will have sufficient votes to tie up the election of President and Vice- 
President in the electoral college and throw the entire situation into Con- 
gress where it will be possible for him and his friends to make certain 
deals and reach certain understandings. Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, all favorable to LaFollette, are Republican states. 

One of the things, however, which the Republican convention did was 
to give but very little consideration to the oily Senator, Jim Watson of 
Indiana. Watson, as the representative of the Ku Klux Klan in the Indiana 
Republican convention, decided the policies and declarations of that conven- 
tion, to the end that the convention instructed its delegates to vote for 
Jim for Vice-President. Indiana had thirty votes in the Republican con- 
vention and the highest number of votes that “Jim” received in the con- 
vention was fifty-six. In other words, twenty-six votes from all over the 
country in addition to the thirty from Indiana. Apparently Jim and his 
Ku Klux affiliations have not impressed the country very favorably, or 
perhaps, it may be due to the fact that those attending the Republican con- 
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vention have not forgotten the story that Mulhall, the bribing lobbyist 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, told a few years ago before the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations in Washington, that he had no trouble in 
obtaining the good will of Congressman Watson by buying for him and his 
family a dinner at the Claypool Hotel at Indianapolis. Mulhall testified 
that he bought Jim pretty cheap, and there are some who have not for- 
gotten that story. 

After Watson was defeated for Congress in Indiana, before he became 
Senator, he was a lobbyist for the Manufacturers’ Association in Wash- 
ington. Since he became Senator he is the direct representative of cor- 
porations and one of the old-time, dyed-in-the-wool Republican inside ring 
in Washington. However, his star seems to be waning and it is only a 
question of time until he too passes on to the junk pile. 

The nomination of Dawes after Frank Lowden rejected the job will 
not add much strength from the standpoint of the popular vote to the Re- 
publican party. Dawes undoubtedly did some good work in Europe, but, 
up to this time, it has shown no great results, and any one sent on a similar 
mission at that appropriate time could have done exactly the same thing. 
Former President Wilson gave Dawes his first opportunity—he made him 
what he is, that is, he brought him to the attention of the public by appoint- 
ing him on a commission during the war. Dawes belongs in a crowd of finan- 
cial men in Chicago who despise the Labor Movement and he has been so 
utterly tactless that even without any necessity for so doing he has wil- 
fully and maliciously attacked labor in general and the trade union move- 
ment in particular. His denunciation of the Labor Movement could not be 
compared perhaps to the expressions of any other person in public life 
for the past twenty years with the exception of the famous Post of Battle 
Creek who spent millions in order to have malicious statements against 
the Labor Movement published throughout the country, finally finishing 
his career on earth by blowing his head off with a rifle in a hotel in Los 
Angeles. 

We, of course, have no need to be discouraged or pessimistic at this 
time because even if the heads of the Republican ticket are elected they 
no doubt will have much less to say in the administration of government 
affairs and legislative matters than their predecessors. We are hopeful 
that if the Republican ticket is elected that there will be a liberal, fair- 
minded, independent majority of that party returned to office in both the 
House and Senate. 

In our next issue we will analyze the proceedings of the Democratic 
convention. 


Try 


e HE Team Drivers’ Internationa] Union was chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor in 1899. In 1903 an amalgamation of the rival fac- 
tions within the organization took place and a change in title was approved 
and sanctioned by the American Federation of Labor and our union was 
called the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

In 1907, the present head of our International Union was elected to 
office and a year or so afterwards brought to the attention of the American 
Federation of Labor convention, in the form of a resolution, a request for 
an addition to the title, adding the words “stablemen and helpers.” The 
request was granted. 

At that time we had a great many stablemen who were quite active 
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in the industry taking care of horses, harness, cleaning, washing, greas- 
ing, etc. 

Motor driven vehicles were then almost unknown, but in two or three 
years they began to appear and again the General President and his col- 
leagues, understanding that it was only a question of time when motor 
power would be used almost exclusively in our industry, again applied to 
the American Federation of Labor for approval to make an addition to our 
title and place therein the word “chauffeur.” No objections being made 
by any one except the Brewery Workers, who said, of course, this would not 
apply to chauffeurs who were then hauling beer in the breweries and over 
whom the Brewery Workers had had jurisdiction for many years prior to 
the birth of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, the request was again granted 
by the convention of the American Federation of Labor and the title was 
changed to International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers. 

No other organization in the United States or Canada chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor, has a right to admit chauffeurs to 
membership. No other organization has had the word “chauffeur” added 
to their charter title by the American Federation of Labor. 

As stated above, there was an exception made in the case of the Brew- 
ery Workers, but, as you very well know, there are no more breweries mak- 
ing beer in this country, consequently there are not, to our knowledge, any 
brewery chauffeurs with the exception of a few who are handling soft or 
non-alcoholic beer in a few places who still hold membership in the Brew- 
ery and Cereal Workers’ Union. 

Under the laws of the American Federation of Labor one Internation- 
al Union has no right to admit to membership any person covered by the 
jurisdiction of another International Union except by special action of the 
convention: of the American Federation of Labor. 

We have information at hand, advising us that the Amalgamated 
Street and Electric Railway Employes’ Union at a recent meeting of their 
General Executive Board decided to admit to membership all men in the 
employment of the Street Car Company no matter whether they are 
machinists, electricians, chauffeurs, etc. We have not been so informed by 
the officers of that International Union but we have received the informa- 
tion from pretty good authority. Any International Union has the right 
to “resolute” as it pleases, but in order that the action may conform to the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor, it must be approved by the 
American Federation of Labor. For instance, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, in its Executive Board meeting, might pass a motion to 
admit to membership, blacksmiths, horse shoers, pressmen, printers or 
longshoremen, but this action would not be legal until approved by the 
American Federation of Labor and it is reasonable to assume that the 
Federation would not approve of it because by so doing it would be violat- 
ing its established laws and constitution, which prohibit the granting of 
jurisdiction to any International Union over men coming under the juris- 
dietion of another duly chartered International organization. 

A bus driver is a chauffeur just as much as is a taxicab driver who 
works for hire and is licensed the same as any other chauffeur engaged in 
public traffic or in the handling of passengers. The only difference between 
the taxicab chauffeur and the bus driver is that the taxicab driver usually 
charges fifty cents while the bus driver usually charges but ten cents in 
most cities. In some cities, however, where buses make long runs they 
charge 25, 50, 75 cents or $1.00, depending on the length of the run. There 
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is also this difference, that the taxicab driver will take his passenger to 
wherever he wants to go in the city, while the bus driver only runs over 
a certain route. The man who drives a bus can also drive a taxicab. It is 
true that on many of the buses there is an end man who takes up the 
fare. This man is just the same as a helper on any other vehicle. Many 
express vehicles, for instance, have two men—the helper doing most of 
the running and collecting. Today in our headquarters we paid a helper 
employed on one of the trucks of the American Railway Express Company, 
on a C. O. D. package delivered here, $206.00. We have collectors on our 
ee wagons, our milk wagons and in several other branches of our 
rade. 

The Amalgamated Street and Electric Railway Employes, by their 
very title, designate the kind of work and the individuals to be admitted 
to membership and also indicate that those working on cars running on 
tracks and by wire are the ones that properly come under their jurisdiction. 
It was never for one moment conceived that the men driving cars hauling 
passengers in buses, taxicabs or jitneys, so-called, would ever come under 
their jurisdiction. The taxicab and the jitney are the development of the 
one-horse hansom or carryall. Touring cars that haul passengers a long 
distance are the development of the hack or closed-in two-horse vehicles. 
The bus is almost an exact reproduction of the old stage coach that hauled, 
with baggage, a number of passengers at one time. 

Again we repeat, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs is the only organization that has ever had a legal authorized 
right from the American Federation of Labor to organize chauffeurs every- 
where within our jurisdiction. No other organization has the word chauf- 
feur in its title and no other organization of labor has the right to admit 
chauffeurs without the sanction of the American Federation of Labor, and 
to our membership, I say, go out everywhere, because you are authorized 
to do so, and organize the Chauffeurs, no matter whether they are driving 
buses, taxicabs, coal trucks, express trucks or any other kind of a truck. 
Under the charter which we have received from the American Federation 
of Labor, which is hanging in our International Office, we are legally au- 
thorized to carry on this work, and to all parties interested we say, we 
will never admit to membership in our organization men coming under 
the jurisdiction of any other International Union. We were never known 
to admit to membership any person coming under the jurisdiction of any 
other International Union, as provided by the laws of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, nor will we allow, without resistance, any other Interna- 
tional Union, no matter under what pretext, to steal from us, through 
false promises or wrongdoing, individuals properly coming under our 
jurisdiction. 

TTF 


T ue General President, General Organizers Gillespie and Farrell, in con- 
junction with Brother O’Brien of Philadelphia, Crawford and Shaugh- 
nessy of Jersey City and Lyons of New York, took part in a conference 
with the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks in Cincinnati last week. This 
conference between the two International Unions was called by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor and was presided 
over by Vice-President Valentine, who was formerly General President 
of the Molders’ International Union. 

We laid our case before the Chairman, proving our argument by recit- 
ing many instances in which the Brotherhood of Clerks were admitting to 
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membership in their organization drivers, chauffeurs and helpers em- 
ployed by the American Railway Express Company. Their action in ad- 
mitting drivers, chauffeurs and helpers is a distinct violation of the juris- 
diction rights of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

General] President Fitzgerald and his colleagues, at the end of the 
conference, requested that another conference be held during the meeting 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, which will 
open in August. President Fitzgerald stated that a meeting of his Gen- 
eral Executive Board was to take place in Cincinnati in July, and that 
he would lay the entire matter before his board. He stated that he was 
not aware of what was going on, that is, that in several districts through- 
out the country, drivers, chauffeurs, helpers, etc., were being admitted 
to membership in their union. He stated he would make a full investiga- 
tion of the situation and report to his board. 

The General President asked President Fitzgerald and his colleagues, 
before he would consent to the holding of another conference, if they would 
request their General Executive Board to give them full power to reach 
a settlement on this matter. President Fitzgerald assured him that they 
would make this request, and that undoubtedly said request would be 
granted by their board. General President Tobin and his colleagues then 
agreed to the holding of a second conference, to take place on the date 
mentioned above, for the purpose of reaching a final adjustment. If it 
is impossible to reach a final adjustment as to the jurisdiction rights of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, with the representatives of 
the Clerks’ International Union, it is the intention of General President 
Tobin to bring the matter before the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor when that body convenes in E] Paso, Texas, on the third 
Monday in November. 


TV YF 


A MAN or a union, in order to succeed, must observe the rights of others. 
No more wonderful law was ever written than that which was the law 
laid down two thousand years ago by the Great Master, “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
If nations or individuals would follow this law of justice and love, there 
would be less suffering and misery in this old world. 


TTF 


How can we expect employers to play the game fair with us unless we 
are on the level with one another? 

If unions double-cross and trim each other in so far as jurisdiction is 
concerned how long do they expect to go on without some influence beat- 
ing them at the game? Right thinking and fair dealing bring the best 
results in any game in life. 


TTF 


A most distasteful and inexcusable condition has prevailed for some 
time past in Newark, New Jersey, where the bus drivers, chartered under 
our International Union, went on strike in protest against the unjust con- 
ditions that were being forced upon them. At the time this local union 
was chartered by our International there were several owners of buses 
in that district and their employes were all in the union. It seems that 
the Street Car Company in that district was losing a good many fares 
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and decided to try to get a franchise for the operation of buses and was 
successful in bringing about this condition through their political manipu- 
lations. The Street Carmen’s Union, having an agreement with the Street 
Car Company, agreed to operate either buses or street cars, if requested 
to do so. The bus drivers, members of our union, were also requested by 
the Street Car Company to agree to operate either street cars or buses, 
acting as motormen or conductors, if requested to do so, but the bus drivers 
refused to comply with such a request. This, in the end, was the cause of 
the strike, and immediately upon our men going on strike, members of 
the Street Carmen’s Union manned the buses, acting as strikebreakers, 
and are still doing so at this writing. 

Running over a period of two months, several of our striking bus 
drivers have been locked up and sentenced to long terms in prison, being 
found guilty of violating the law in endeavoring to make their strtke effec- 
tive and preventing men from acting as strikebreakers and taking their 
places. 

The General President called the matter to the attention of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor during its last session 
in Montreal. General Organizer Hilfers of the American Federation of 
Labor in that district also made a full report of the matter to President 
Gompers. The Executive Council requested President Mahon of the Street 
Carmen’s Union, or a committee representing them, to come to Montreal 
for the purpose of holding a conference on this subject, as the action of 
so-called union men in taking the places of strikers was something that 
up to that time was almost unheard of in the trade union movement. Vice- 
President Fitzgerald of that organization wired back that President Mahon 
was unable to attend a conference, also that it was impossible for them to 
get a committee there. 

At this same meeting of the Executive Council, James O’Connell, 
President of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, and several others, appeared before the Council, protesting against 
the Street Carmen’s Union admitting to membership machinists? electri- 
cians and other mechanics employed by the Street Car Company and re- 
quested that the Street Carmen be called in to a conference. 

President Gompers was unable to get any of the representatives of 
the Street Carmen’s Union to attend a conference, and he was instructed 
by the Executive Council, before adjournment, that he notify the Street 
Carmen’s Union, that a conference was ordered to be held as soon as 
possible in order that these matters might be taken up. The date of the 
conference has not yet been set. 

Our membership will please take notice of this action of the Street 
Carmen’s Union. It would look awfully bad for union teamsters in San 
Francisco, Seattle, Boston or some other place, if the street carmen were 
on strike, to go in and take their places and run the street cars. This, how- 
ever, is what has been done by the street carmen in Newark, New Jersey, 
in the bus drivers’ strike. 
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B EFORE we finally decide to cut-off further conferences with our em- 
ployers let us ask ourselves will we be just as strong for a fight after three 
months’ strike. ‘ 
“Look before you jump” is an old saying and a good one to observe 
through life. The man or union that rushes into a conflict without due con- 
sideration, without weighing all the chances, is the worst kind of blunderer. 
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EST ‘some innocent may believe Wall Street, New York, accepts the 
American doctrine of “a government of, by and for the people,” this 
statement by the Wall Street Journal (issue June 10) will disillusion them: 
“There would be no need to take business out of potitics in this country 

if business had its way * * * 

“There is business in politics now, and it will show itself at Cleveland, 
but it is putting up_no ‘slush’ fund. It is clean business and it means to 
have clean politics. 

“It Proposes That The President Shall Govern The United States And 
It Is Taking Steps To Make Its Will Effective.” 

The Wall Street Journal says Wall Street will no !onger attempt to 
corrupt Congress. ‘Wall Street knows by long experienze-that the black- 
mailers who hold up good government in this country are not worth buy- 
ing,” says this publication, which assures the public that Wall Street has 
not tried to buy congressmen “for many years past.’”—-News Letter. 
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CLEAR profit of $4,892,255 for the first five months of the present 
year is reported by the International- Shoe Company, New York. 
This is after depreciation, interest and federal taxes have been paid and 
is a gain over the same period last year, when net profits totaled $4,354,259. 
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| I ERCULES, once journeying along a narrow roadway, came across a 
strange-looking animal, that reared its head and threatened him. 
Nothing daunted, the hero gave him a few lusty blows with his club, and 
thought to have gone on his way. The monster, however, much to the 
astonishment of Hercules, was now three times as big as it was before, 
and of a still more threatening aspect. He thereupon redoubled his blows 
and laid about him fast and furiously; but the harder and quicker the 
strokes of the club, the bigger and more frightful grew the monster, and 
now completely filled up the road. Pallas then appeared upon the scene. 
“Stop, Hercules,” said she. “Cease your blows. The monster’s name is 
Strife. Let it alone, and it will soon become as little as it was at first.” 


TTT 


ag | AM not among these who fear the people. They, and not the rich, 
are our dependence for continued freedom. 
“I may err in my measures, but never shall deflect from the intention 
to fortify the public liberty by every means, and to put it out of the power 
of the few to riot on the labors of the many.”—Thomas Jefferson. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 





~ Oy —h CONICET WIAD ——— > a 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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